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| Correspondence 





Conformism and Youth 


Eprror: My congratulations to Father W. 
Norris Clarke, S.J., for his fine analysis of 
the possibilities for Christian humanism 
(Am. 6/7, 310-12). 

Maybe the two contributors to this fruit- 
ful discussion have located the key to the 
juvenile problem of our time. If, as both 
writers agree, our mass culture demands a 
high degree of conformism, might not our 
youth be protesting against this as too high 
a price to pay for social approval, especially 
when the standards are set by adults in a 
spirit alien to the more individualist con- 
cerns of youth? 

(Rev.) JoseEpH N. Moopy 
Congers, N. Y. 


Deserved Distinction 


Epitor: I was delighted with your editorial, 
“The Maritains Honored,” in the June 7 
AMERICA. 

Boston College is to be commended for 
its decision to honor both Jacques and 
Raissa Maritain by conferring on them the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. Such 
action shows that our Catholic universities 
and colleges are alive to the necessity of 
honoring the more renowned members of 
the Catholic intellectual life of America. 

Patrick H. Co..ins, F.S.C.H. 
Rhinecliff-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Good Word from Vietnam 


Eprror: Concerning “Progress in Vietnam” 
(Am. 5/10), by Rev. Francis J. Corley, S.J., 
I think the title is most appropriate. For 
two years I have been visiting this country 
every second month, and have never been 
here once that I did not discover some 
progress in one form or another. 

Of particular interest to American Cath- 
olics is the rapid rise of the standard of 
living of the Catholic refugees who, penni- 
less, fled from North Vietnam to the shelter 
of the jungle, trusting to the charity of the 
already overburdened Southerners. Catholic 
Relief Services-NCWC came to the rescue, 
assisted by gifts from numerous interna- 
tional organizations, and has uninterrupted- 
ly helped to nourish and clothe scores of 
hundreds. 

Instead of makeshift straw huts housing 
as many as thirty persons, we now find in- 
numerable small mud or wooden homes for 
Separate families. Most of these families 
manage somehow to be self-supporting. The 
Vietnamese Government is to be praised not 
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only for its appreciation of American aid, 
but especially for using it to the advantage 
of its citizens. Progress in Vietnam is con- 
tinuous! Paut P. CHAssE 


Honai, Vietnam 


P.S. I was disappointed in the choice of hat 
in the cover drawing; it is a Laotian hat, 
seldom used in Vietnam. 


Thought and Word 


Epiror: The extensive discussion evoked 
by the article “Progressivist Attack on 
Grammar,” by Leonard A. Waters, S.J. 
(Am. 4/12), was excellent. It showed quite 
clearly the demoralizing impact of positi- 
vistic philosophy. 

WituraM L. Rossn_r, S.J. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Epiror: Father Waters’ article interested 
me exceedingly. . . . As far as I know, no 


one has ever proved that the teaching of 
formal grammar results, per se, in better 
writing. My teaching experience leads me 
to doubt it... . But a climate of good Eng- 
lish, both spoken and read, is essential. In 
many homes this is altogether missing. 

SisteER M. HENRITA, S.S.N.D. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Dwight Macdonald 


Eprror: I appreciate very much “Orville 
Williams’ ” article on myself in your May 17 
issue. But there are a few errors that ought 
to be corrected. 

I’ve averaged here at the New Yorker 
closer to four or five (rather than two) long 
articles per year. My birthplace is New 
York City, not New England. Politics lasted 
five, not four years: 1944-49. ... 

Mr. Williams implies an antithesis be- 
tween my “moral concern” and my “talent 
for satire” (George Orwell vs. Lytton Stra- 
chey ). But I myself think satire, mine any- 
way, is moral. 

Mr. Williams is, I think, wrong in detect- 
ing “a certain uneasiness, a certain doubt, 
behind the sharpness” of my assertion that 

(Continued on p. 342) 
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The Praise of Wisdom 


by Edward L. Surtz, S.J. 


Although More’s social, economic, and 
political views have been reconstructed and 
determined in a more or less satisfactory 
manner, the ethical and theological prob- 
lems of his Utopia (1516) have been either 
neglected or misunderstood. The Praise of 
Wisdom undertakes the study of religion 
and morals in Utopia and their import in 
relation to the contemporary scene on the 
eve of the Protestant Reformation. In gen- 
eral, the order of Utopia itself is followed in 
the discussion of the ideas: reason and faith, 
toleration and heresy, death and euthanasia, 
asceticism and celibacy, priests and bishops, 
the common religion, music and _ prayer, 
family and marriage, divorce and adultery, 
slavery, and war. Much material not ordi- 
narily accessible has been made available, 
but the results of previous studies have been 
included wherever necessary to give a com- 
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Correspondence (Continued): 


“religion bores me even more than Marx- 
ism.” I feel no more need for religion now 
than I did at any time in the past (which 
is to say I feel none—I didn’t even go 
through the usual adolescent religious pe- 
riod), and I can honestly say that religion 
does bore me... . 

Mr. Williams quotes me as writing that 
“unfortunately” it is not the case that I am 
religious; and from this he infers that I’m 
perhaps not quite as uninterested in religion 
as I claim to be. But my very next sentence 
is: “I say ‘unfortunately’ because, from a 
purely intellectual point of view, God is 
a hypothesis I have found to be, if not 
necessary, at least convenient.” This con- 
venience I then define as that God’s will 
is a stable point to which to anchor one’s 
moral values. But I have at least enough 


respect for God—or rather for the (in my - 


view) false concept that so many of my 
fellow men have for so long called God— 
not to use Him as an intellectual prop when 
I don’t feel Him in my heart. 

Finally, I note that Mr. Williams makes 
me a one-time member of “a Communist 
faction.” I suppose he means “Marxist.” I 
was once a Trotskyite but have never been 
a Communist. 

Dwicut MAcpONALD 
New York, N. Y. 


Core of Crisis 


Eprror: Your editorial “Nasser, Moscow 
and Lebanon” (5/31) must be rebutted. 
Most U. S. publications, AMerica included, 





Postscript 


Our attention has been drawn to 
the fact that substantial portions of 
the article “Industry’s Challenge: 
Theoretical Research,” by Gerald T. 
Hughes, in our issue of May 10 were 
taken without permission or acknowl- 
edgment from an article by Lancelot 
L. Whyte. Mr. Whyte’s article, “Can 
We Grow Geniuses in Science?” ap- 
peared in Harper’s Magazine for 
June, 1957. 











sit like children at a Saturday matinee wait- 
ing for Nasser to fall into the Communist 
crevasse. They wonder how long he can 
remain adroit enough to avoid the fall. At 
the same time they say this cunning villain 
is masterminding Lebanese strife. 

The core of the Lebanese crisis is an 
unconstitutional desire by an unpopular 
President to seek an additional six years of 
power. Christians and Muslims, pro-West 
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and anti-West, abhor this desire. Thus the 
strife. Even the Patriarch of the Maronite 
Catholic Church has been quoted as saying 
that the best thing for Lebanon would be 
for the incumbent President to take a long 
vacation. Paut J. Rask 
Portland, Ore. 


Southern (and Other) Voices 


Eprror: I have just read “Meditation on 
the Race Problem,” by “A Southern Pastor,” 
in your May 24 issue. I am very glad you 
published it. Most Catholics, especially 
those born and raised in the large cities of 
the North and East, do not understand the 
emotional implications of integration for 
Southerners. 

As the pastor pointed out, even the priests 
and Sisters grow up with certain racial atti- 
tudes deeply ingrained. The emotional 
struggle that these people feel in trying to 
overcome racial prejudice must be terrific. 

Let me put it this way to Northern Cath- 
olics who are shocked by the Louisiana 
laymen who defied their Archbishop. Sup- 
pose you lived in an all-white neighborhood 
—a nice one—and your local bishop owned 
property on your block and sold one or two 
houses to Negroes. How would you feel? 
What would you do? 

The Louisiana laymen are wrong; race 
prejudice is wrong; but the anguish felt 
Ly people faced with ehanging their whole 
veay of life is very real. 

CHARLOTTE D. REYNOLDS 
North Little Rock, Ark. 


Eprror: I believe few Catholics still wonder 
what ought finally to be done about inter- 
racial justice. Many wonder how it ought to 
be done. The “Southern Pastor,” in his 
warmly understanding “Meditation on the 
Race Problem,” has mapped one pioneer 
trail over which integration may travel. His 
prudence should encourage Southern Cath- 
olics, and should earn him the thanks and 
applause of all Catholics. 

TENNANT C, WRIGHT, S.J. 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


Eprror: Racial discrimination is not an un- 
familiar experience with me as I am an 
American-Japanese and have in the past 
experienced a very small part of discrimina- 
tion. I confess to being one who does not 
understand fully why good, pious Catholics 
cannot all practice the charity toward our 
fellow men which is our whole concept of 
Catholicism. (Mrs.) M. OnisHt 
Canton, Mass. 


Epitor: “A Meditation on the Race Prob- 
lem” should be a shot in the arm for all of 
us who want integration but don’t know 
what to do about it. This Southern pastor 





may think that his progress is slow, but 
what he is building will last. 

How different his approach is from that 
of the Government. We poured over $4 
million into Little Rock to force integra- 
tion. It was like building a house on sand. 
This pastor’s work is founded on the solid 
rock of Christ’s doctrine. 

(Mrs.) Epwarp Burke 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Eprror: I, too, am a born Southerner con- 
verted from inbred prejudice. I’ve been 
interested enough in the race question 
to look carefully for a solution that will 
square with what I know to be the facts, 
There is no sure solution; but every idea 
of “Southern Pastor” can serve, in my 
opinion, as a guide for enterprising re- 
formers. 

Pius AUGUSTIN, 0.5.B. 
St. Bernard, Ala. 


Eprror: In reading your “Spanish Moss and 
Segregation” piece (5/24, p. 249) I was 
aisappointed by the unnecessary slanting 
and the emotional pitch of your observa- 
tion: “The Negroes, supposedly ‘happy as 
the day is long,’ are not thought to require 
such conveniences [air conditioners] in 
their omnipresent shanties.” 

We in Louisiana do not suppose the 
Negro is happy as the day is long—and we 
doubt that anyone else is. Air conditioning 
in Louisiana is still a luxury shared by both 
whites and Negroes who can afford it—and 
you would be surprised at the number of 
the latter who can and do. 

James H. Hynes 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Correction 


Eprror: Gratified as we are at the mention 
of two of our books in the May 24 America, 
in the article “America Balances the Books,” 
we could feel but a “modified rapture” 
when we noted that our publication, The 
Radiant Crown of Glory, by Very Rev. 
Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., was ascribed 
to another publisher. 

Another of our publications, Teach Ye 
All Nations, by Rev. Edward L. Murphy, 
S.J., is described in the same article as pre- 
senting “matter for the prayerful considera- 
tion of all Christians . . . though not a 
formal book of meditations.” The work is 
not a book of meditations, formal or other- 
wise. It is, as one reviewer put it, “an up- 
to-date, comprehensive, simply written ac- 
count of Catholic missions,” treating “the 
reason for, nature, scope and history of 
C:.tholic mission activity.” 

WiiuiaM C. SMITH 
Editor, Benziger Brothers, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
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| Current Comment 





De Gaulle Goes Forward 


The long shadow of Premier Charles 
de Gaulle continued to fall across the 
world’s headlines. The first ten days of 
the general’s premiership saw him move 
forward with supreme assurance and 
waxing momentum. An _ authentic 
French “revolution” had begun. 

As Premier de Gaulle began his sec- 
ond ten days in office, the sunny skies 
of his initial successes grew somewhat 
cloudy. The All-Algeria Committee of 
Public Safety was refusing to have limits 
set to its powers. This is the only mean- 
ing that can be given the committee’s 
motion, relayed to Paris June 10 by Gen. 
Raoul Salan, civilian and military com- 
mander in Algeria. 

However, as one event follows another, 
certain early and harsh French esti- 
mates of de Gaulle’s abilities and inten- 
tions are being toned down or even re- 
versed. Reports from France indicate 
that the new regime is having an “elec- 
trifying” effect on French morale. On 
June 5, in their respective columns in 
the Washington Post, both George 
Sokolsky and Walter Lippmann saluted 
de Gaulle with similar references to his 
role as a modern Joan of Arc. Mr. Lipp- 
mann wrote: “There has never been any 
doubt, it has seemed to me, that [de 
Gaulle] is an authentic bearer of the 
central traditions of the Western soci- 
ety.” 

It is dramatically obvious in the gen- 
eral’s case that nothing can succeed like 
success. All who love France are united 
in the hope that those successes will be 
multiplied through the decisive weeks 
of the fateful summer that lies ahead 
for the French. 


Snag in Polish Relief 


The Polish Government is having 
second thoughts about permitting pri- 
vate relief work in Poland. It has im- 
posed a heavy duty on relief goods 
shipped to that country by U. S. Cath- 
olics. Some $578,000 worth of clothing 
collected last Thanksgiving is now 
stored in the port of Gdynia. Neither 
the Polish bishops nor Catholic Relief 
Services-NCWC will pay the $40,000 
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tax suddenly levied after earlier ship- 
ments had passed duty-free. 

Furthermore, the Reds seem deter- 
mined to cut off the importation of food 
as well as of clothing. They have re- 
fused to renew the visa of the Ameri- 
can representative of Catholic Relief 
Services-NCWC. The presence of this 
official in Poland is essential for the dis- 
tribution of this food. Consisting princi- 
pally of grain and dairy products, it 
is made available by act of Congress 
from U. S. surplus. 

To put it bluntly, the scope of Cath- 
olic aid to Poland is embarrassing the 
Red regime there. Years ago, the 
Polish Government took over the 
Church’s local welfare agency, Caritas. 
Since that time it has found its own 
monopoly of relief a politically advan- 
tageous tool, and it doesn’t want to lose 
it. Moreover, the amount of surplus food 
currently being sent over as private 
charity comes uncomfortably close to 
equaling the aid negotiated by the 
regime itself in Washington. For the 
sake of the needy Polish people, we 
hope the Reds will soon find a way to 
swallow their chagrin. 


Optimistic Mr. Dulles 


As Secretary Dulles told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on June 
6, the United States may these days 
be dynamically guiding events, whereas 
the Soviet Union is up to its neck in 
trouble. The truth of the proposition is, 
however, not immediately evident. We 
don’t seem to be doing much guiding 
of events, dynamically or otherwise, 
in Indonesia, the Middle East, or even 
in our Latin-American backyard. 

That the Soviet Union is having more 
miseries than the Kremlin pretends is 
somewhat easier to believe. In the na- 
ture of things, the failures of the Com- 
munist world are not trumpeted in the 
press or discussed in Congress the way 
ours are. Even such routine disasters 
as airplane crashes are not publicized 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Occasionally, however, the Kremlin 
blunders so clumsily that its mistakes 
are apparent to all. Recently, for in- 
stance, by way of punishing Marshal 


Tito, it canceled a promising line of 
credit to Yugoslavia. This led the neu- 
tralist Mr. Nehru to charge the Soviet 
Union with the practice—unpardonable 
in Indian eyes—of linking aid to political 
objectives. Similarly, the Soviet request 
for U.S. credits to facilitate Russian 
purchases in this country was a fair- 
sized “boner.” It gave the Yugoslavs a 
chance to note how hypocritical the 
Kremlin has been in condemning Tito 
for taking U. S. aid. 

Perhaps Mr Dulles is overly optimis- 
tic, but it is salutary for us to be re- 
minded on occasion that the Kremlin 
is less infallible than it wants the world 
to believe. 


The Monitor Nods 


The Christian Science Monitor is 
noted for its extensive coverage of 
world news. One can usually expect a 
perceptive analysis of events from this 
newspapers corps of correspondents 
around the globe. 

But even the most efficient of news 
organizations sometimes has a bad day. 
(See Washington Front, p. 346.) In his 
account of Australia’s new liberal im- 
migration policy in the June 4 issue, 
Albert E. Norman, chief of CSM’s Aus- 
tralia-New Zealand bureau, is guilty of 
an unpardonable gaffe. “Prominent in 
this movement [for a more liberal im- 
migration law],” Mr. Norman reports, 
“have been church leaders drawn 
largely from Protestant denominations.” 

Since 1952 Australia’s Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy has devoted three of its 
annual Social Justice Statements to the 
question of immigration. As the bishops 
noted in 1956: 

It is only through the full de- 
velopment of Australia’s resources 
in the shortest time possible that 
we can play our part as a nation to 
relieve the poverty of others. . . 
The most direct way in which a 
developing Australia can assist the 
poorer nations is by the continua- 
tion and expansion of the postwar 
immigration program. 

Remarks attributed to Australia’s well- 





Next Week... 

We publish a sampling of the 
many letters that have com- 
mented on the article of W. Nor- 
RIS CLARKE, “The End of the 
Modern World?” (4/19). FATHER 
CLARKE will reply. 
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known Methodist leader, Rev. Alan 
Walker, and quoted by Mr. Norman in 
his news story, are a paraphrase of 
these words of the Australian hierarchy. 
We wonder who is leading whom in 
the fight for a new immigration law in 
Australia. 


Voters Trust a Catholic 


Rightly or not, the religion of a Cath- 
olic candidate continues to be a factor 
in politics. Less publicized than the 
case involving Sen. John F. Kennedy 
of Massachusetts is that of Edmund G. 
(Pat) Brown of California. Brown, a 
Democrat, made an impressive show- 
ing against top Republican, Sen. Wil- 
liam F. Knowland, in the June 3 guber- 
natorial primaries. His vote-getting 
power set the Washington political 
prophets off on a new series of calcula- 
tions and speculation. 

That Pat Brown is well-known as a 
Catholic was not widely mentioned in 
the Eastern newspapers. This does not 
mean, however, that the candidate’s 
religion was not in the minds of the 
California voters. An article by Cur- 
rin V. Shields in a California monthly 
brought out the issue for at least one 
group of voters. It was entitled, “Can 
Liberals Trust a Catholic Candidate?” 
Published as the lead article in the May 
Frontier, it was a way of saying that 
Candidate Brown deserved the support 
of those who liked his program but 
had doubts about his religion. Mr. 
Shields, who is the author of Democracy 
and Catholicism in America (Am. 4/5, 
p. 7), assured his readers that there is 
no basis for particular concern about a 
Catholic in public office. 

The “liberal” vote seems, in fact, to 
have gone to Pat Brown, along with the 
votes of a lot of other people. Despite 
pre-election doubts, his religion had no 
discernible adverse effect on the out- 
come. 


The Third Levittown 


A priest-lawyer, addressing a confer- 
ence on civil rights in Boston early this 
month, called large Negro and minority 
ghettoes in Northern cities a “challenge 
to law and society.” Rev. Robert F. 
Drinan, S.]., dean of the Boston College 
Law School and corresponding editor 
of this Review, said the 85,000 Negroes 
of Massachusetts dwell for the most part 
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in urban areas “clearly separated on a 
checkerboard pattern from the com- 
munity.” 

-Long strides have been made to over- 
come other discriminatory practices, he 
went on, but “deplorable discrimination” 
still exists in the field of private housing. 
Many families of able and educated 
Negroes can’t find a home suited to their 
background of education and _ refine- 
ment. 

Father Drinan’s plea was publicized 
on the same day as an announcement 
about the charting of a third Levittown 
—this one in New Jersey, between Cam- 
den and Trenton. Asked whether this 
new 15,000-home suburban develop- 
ment was to be racially segregated like 
the other two Levittowns in New York 
and Pennsylvania, builder William J. 
Levitt said there would be no change 
of policy. 

We ardently hope Mr. Levitt’s policy 
will be reconsidered and reversed. It 
would be a shame to perpetuate a prac- 
tice that is so fundamentally unjust, so 
untimely and so discriminatory. If “all- 
white” communities spread across the 
country, we can expect to find other so- 
called “undesirable” groups (Jews, 
Puerto Ricans, etc.,) excluded from 
them. Shall we be hearing from New 
Jersey’s Gov. Robert B. Meyner on this 
issue? A lot of people will be disap- 
pointed if he doesn’t speak out in pro- 
test. 


Crisis at West Point 


A certain bigot, who shall be name- 
less, recently charged that the Catholic 
Church is infiltrating the armed ser- 
vices. In a widely distributed broad- 
side he said that the ultimate aim is 
to take over the country by a military 
coup. In proof of his assertion he ad- 
duced the rising percentage of Catholic 
officer candidates at the various service 
academies, particularly West Point. 

It is a fact that the number of Cath- 
olic cadets at the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy has been growing in recent years. 
In the school year just ending there 
were over 750 in the Catholic squad. 
This is more than the entire plebe class 
of 732 which entered last July. But if 
overheated minds find this a sinister 
portent, others interpret it differently. 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins, U. S. A., ret., 
has written that the growing number 
of Catholic cadets is “tangible evidence 





of the patriotism and fidelity of the 
Catholic families from which they 
come.” 

General Collins is heading a drive 
for $500,000 to improve the now hope- 
lessly inadequate facilities for the 
academy’s Catholic personnel. As the 
Catholic chapel is maintained as a par- 
ish of the Archdiocese of New York, it 
receives no Government aid. A _bro- 
chure presenting the chapel’s needs 
can be obtained from the Chapel of the 
Hioly Trinity, U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y. 


Calling for Help 


The other day a New York reporter 
told how he dialed Grand Central Ter- 
minal for train information. He made 
his call one morning at 9:48. At 10:00- 
133 rings later—he got “Information.” 
At noon, it took only ten rings. But 
that afternoon at 2:25 there were 68 
rings before a voice was heard on the 
other end of the line. Three days’ trial, 
he said, got him much the same results. 
When he asked a Central spokesman 
whether there wasn’t a shortage of help, 
ke was told: “No, just too many calls.” 

Perhaps there is more help or fewer 
inquiries in the bureaus and agencies of 
our Federal Government in Washing- 
ton. At any rate, we want to report that 
when you call a Washington office, you 
generally get the information you are 
looking for. Perhaps we are simply 
lucky, but there is no denying the re- 
peated facts of experience. 

A few days back, on a short visit to 
the capital, we were in a hurry to get 
current information on two rather com- 
plicated questions of fact, both in the 
area of competence of the big Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
We called HEW. The switchboard oper- 
ator got us “Information.” Then, with- 
in three minutes, we were referred to 
helpful people at extensions 2247, 6237 
and 6050. The man at the last-named 
phone had just completed and pub- 
lished a circular on the subject of our 
interest, and he took the trouble to read 
us his figures over the phone. 

So, hats off to the Washington phone- 
answerers. Next time you call our house, 
we hope we do as well. One of the lit- 
tle, but not negligible, things that make 
or break good public relations is the im- 
pression an institution makes when it 
picks up the phone. 
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Italy: Right, Left or Center? 


RomMe——The surprising feature of the Italian 
election campaign just ended was the nearly 
unanimous opposition of the “independent” news 
newspapers to the Christian Democrat (CD) 
party. Echoing in part the Communist party 
(PCI) slogan, “fewer votes to the CD; more to 
the PCI,” the papers urged that the CD vote be 
cut in favor of small parties to the CD’s right or 
left. The purpose of their tactic was to pull the 
big center party right or left, according to the 
papers’ own leanings. 

It was with shock and dismay that, upon re- 
ception of the first substantial batch of election 
returns, these same journals had to report that 
a big Commie victory seemed in the making. 
Happily, a day later, fuller returns showed that 
the CD had come through to stave off a Marxist 
triumph. 

Watching these events unfold, this reporter 
had the uneasy impression that the papers were 
demonstrating a menacing lack of realism, if 
not downright irresponsibility. It seemed obvious 
that votes taken from the CD were not going to 
flow in any proportionate measure to the small 
parties. The tendency has been toward polariza- 
tion around the big parties: the Christian Demo- 
crats at the center, and the two Marxist parties— 
Nenni’s Left-wing Socialists (PSI) and the still 
larger Communist party. However desirable it 
may have been to strengthen other parties, it was 
at best a risky business to tell the voters to do it 
by weakening the only party which (as events 
proved) could block a Marxist victory. 

Another facet of this unrealism was the im- 
pression conveyed by the press that the Com- 
munist danger no longer required dependence 
upon the CD as a bastion of freedom. Indeed 
some papers said the Christian Democrats had 
scarcely lived up to expectations in this role. The 
Commies do remain a grave threat, though. This 
was amply proved by their impressive election 
showing. Moreover, their campaign was an ex- 
plicit avowal that the Italian Communists recog- 
nize in the CD their only effective enemy. For- 
tunately, enough voters agreed with this Com- 
munist evaluation to give the CD a solid if not 
spectacular gain of 2.5 per cent. 

A third marked feature of the press campaign, 
one allied to the former two, was the anticlerical 
barrage loosed by virtually all the dailies against 
the CD. Here again a foreign observer had the 
disturbing impression of irresponsibility. For 
readers could only conclude that the number-one 
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enemy of the Italian people was the Catholic 
hierarchy, not the Communists. 

Actually the campaign flopped. People did not 
shift to the Communists in protest against “cleri- 
cal interference,” as the New York Times is re- 
ported to have told its readers. Indeed, the party 
that made clericalism its unique issue, the Rad- 
ical Republicans, took a fearful beating, despite 
the fact that practically all the papers warmly 
seconded its “lay” crusade. One can safely pre- 
dict that a call to a Kulturkampf has been 
sounded for the last time in Italian politics; no- 
body, but nobody, was listening. 

It is not too far from the truth to say that 
Amintore Fanfani, boss of the CD, is the reason 
why the country has come out of the election as 
securely as it has. For several years, Fanfani has 
worked as tenaciously as any Communist to build 
a smoothly functioning party machine, the kind 
that can match the vote-getting performance of 
the Communists. In addition, his own relentless 
campaigning from one piazza of Italy to another 
was extremely effective. 

Italy is still debating just how good the Com- 
munist showing was. Percentagewise the party 
made no gain on its former 23 per cent of the 
total vote. But it held its own, and that despite 
a series of shocks which were expected to cut 
down, perhaps even sharply, its strength. These 
shocks were the report of the Soviet’s Twentieth 
Congress, Soviet intervention in Hungary, many 
consequent defections among Italy’s Communist 
intellectuals, a sizable drop in party membership, 
losses in plant shop elections and, finally, the 
bold purge of non-Stalinists from the 1958 elec- 
tion slate. Togliatti emerges with the party’s par- 
liamentary members committed more firmly than 
ever to his Stalinist line. 

Add to this the strength shown by the Left- 
wing Socialists, and you have an impressive 
Communist bloc. For Nenni’s Socialists brought 
the Marxist parliamentary strength up to one- 
third of the total in both houses. 

One question yet unresolved is whether Italy 
shifted leftward in this election. Those who say 
no, point to the fact that the parties to the left 
of the CD, taken as a whole, made no gain, while 
the CD gained a bit. Those who say yes, point 
to the collapse of the right, arguing that these 
votes shifted leftward to the center, while the 
left maintained itself. A clear answer will not be 
had until the election officials have finished sift- 
ing the preferential lists. But one conclusion can 
be firmly stated. If there is to be that modifica- 
tion of the CD which the press called for, it will 
certainly come, not from the right, but from the 
left. Pup S. LAnp 
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On Reporting the News 


ese tae researcher bent on writing a case history 
of news reporting might well choose the days be- 
tween May 13 and June 1, when the Fourth French 
Republic was overthrown. I offer some notes on the 
way mass communications media handled them. 

The radio networks did by far the best job. They 
had hourly, often half-hourly, reports by eyewitnesses 
on the scene in Paris and Algeria. Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System even brought in two top men from London 
and one from Bonn for the crucial 18 days. The team 
was headed by David Schoenbrun, author of one of the 
three best recent books on contemporary France (the 
other two by Luethy and [’. W. Brogan), ably abetted 
by Lou Cioffi, who went to Algeria for the denouement. 
This team gave all. 

You heard Pflimlin’s last despairing appeals, the voice 
of de Gaulle, vibrant and emotional, in Paris and Al- 
geria, the mobs in Paris and Algiers with their rhythmic 
chants and horn-blowing, even curbside interviews with 
ignorant American tourists who did not suspect that 
historic events were occurring. Put together, these fine 
broadcasts may some day make a great historical docu- 
mentary. 

National Broadcasting Company’s Leif Eid and John 
Rich (brought in from Germany ), and American’s Rob- 
ert N. Sturdevant and Yale Newman, did their usual 
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competent jobs, but were handicapped by smaller man- 
power and lesser financial resources. The radio net- 
works did themselves proud on de Gaulle. 

Their workers in America did not measure up, in my 
opinion. They suffered from three weaknesses, two 
merely irritating, one fatal. On CBS, Lowell Thomas 
and Edward R. Murrow had atrocious French pro- 
nunciations; Morgan Beatty (NBC) adds Italian and 
Spanish to his minus count. In addition, newscasters 
over here never did realize the five-hour time difference 
between New York and Paris: events of the afternoon 
were happening “this morning,” those late at night, 
“this afternoon.” Don’t they have zone clocks? More 
serious was the almost total ignorance of French history 
displayed by local newscasters. 

As for printed news, the Associated Press and the 
newly merged United Press International did their 
usual competent and stodgy job, though, of course, 
many hours after radio. For his case history, my re- 
searcher will have to go to the New York Times, which 
specializes in foreign news. I imagine its large Paris 
bureau must have been a bedlam those crucial days. 
Each morning’s issue showed, side by side, news dis- 
patches editorializing in every direction and canceling 
one another out. 

Readers of the Times who had not heard the radio 
the night before must have been pretty confused about 
France’s form of government, about de Gaulle, his his- 
tory, his character and his future. Only columnist Cyrus 
L. Sulzberger made any sense about past, present and 
future in France and Europe. When news is breaking 
fast, give me good radio any time. | Wi_Frip Parsons 


pB FREEDOM for Cardinal Stepinac 
will be one of the concerns of the Fifth 
Croatian Congress scheduled to con- 





vene Aug. 31 in New York. Address the 








TOO EARLY to plan for Labor Day? 
Not according to the Catholic Council 
on Working Life. They have prepared a 
32-page leaflet missal containing the 
Mass of St. Joseph the Workman (21 W. 
Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 15¢ each; 
$7 per 100; $60 per 1,000. In 1957 
more than 500 special Labor Day 
Masses were celebrated here and in 
Canada. 


pIN MUNICH, in the recent debate 
over a proposed movie-attendance tax, 
it was revealed that the 400-odd films 
shown during the preceding year in the 
city’s theatres portrayed 310 murders, 
104 robberies, 405 cases of adultery, 
624 of fraud or cheating, 54 of extortion 
and 34 of arson. 


pA LIVELY AND INFORMATIVE 
Guide to CFM is being published by 
the Christian Family Movement (Room 
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2010, 100 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, 
Ill.). In text, cartoons, tabulations, it 
discusses the people, procedures and 
pitfalls of the average CFM group (Pa- 
per, 74p., $1). 


pIN 12 YEARS of existence, the 
School of St. Philip Neri for delayed 
vocations (126 Newbury St., Boston 
16, Mass.), can point to encouraging 
results. 150 graduates have been or- 
dained, while 372 are continuing their 
studies for either the diocesan or reli- 
gious priesthood. 


p> THE OPENING of the first super- 
highway chapel in Germany is planned 
for this spring at an intersection near 
Augsburg. Motorists can visit the chapel, 
which was built at the suggestion of a 
factory owner of Augsburg, without 
leaving the highway and thus incurring 
an extra toll payment. 


Secretary, 2061 Wyandotte Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for details. 


p> THE NEWSLETTER (#17, April) 
of the All-India Catholic University 
Federation—U. S. Branch, furnishes the 
names and addresses of 162 Catholic 
Indian students in this country (Rm. 
414G, 3120 St. Paul St., Baltimore 18, 
Md.). Newsletter #16 tells of an ex- 
emplary Catholic family of 12, ten of 
whom are in religious life. 


pA NOVEL ENTERPRISE in the 
field of alumni relations is the series 
“Papers of Contemporary Significance” 
issued by the Marygrove College 
Alumnae Association. The papers are 
short studies, by graduates, on leader- 
ship in various cultural and social mat- 
ters. Reprints can be had from the 
Marygrove College Alumnae Office, De- 
troit, 21, Mich. (Set of 6, 50¢). C.K. 
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Editorials 





Some Reflections on Monopoly 


I A VAGUE WAY we Americans are opposed to monop- 
oly, just as we are opposed to sin. We are for small 
business, free enterprise and competition. Almost 70 
years ago, we wrote these convictions into law; and 
though events since then have obliged us to question 
some of our traditional beliefs, nothing that has hap- 
pened has cast any doubt on the wisdom of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act. On the contrary, in our efforts to 
remake the postwar world, we have seldom missed a 
chance to lecture cartel-minded foreigners on the vir- 
tues of competitive business. 

Against this background, how does one explain the 
apathy with which the public regards the trust-busting 
of the Justice Department? How does one explain the 
absence of social stigma for violations of the anti- 
monopoly laws? Come to think of it, how does one ex- 
plain the relatively mild punishment—the maximum fine 
is $50,000—which the law itself imposes on convicted 
monopolists? 

These questions occurred to us when the story broke 
that a grand jury in Alexandria, Va., had indicted 29 oil 
companies for conspiring to fix prices of crude oil and 
gasoline. The first overt step in the alleged conspiracy 
was said to have been taken on January 3, 1957 when, 
following the sabotage of the Suez Canal, Jersey Stand- 
ard’s big producing subsidiary, Humble Oil and Refin- 
ing, raised its offering price for crude by from 25 to 40 
cents a barrel. The new price quickly became effective 
over a 12-State producing area. With marvelous 
unanimity all the companies in the market for crude 
promptly met it. 

Nor did the unanimity stop there. According to the 
grand jury, the price paid for gasoline by motorists was 
raised one cent a gallon, and this increase became effec- 
tive immediately, wonder of wonders, in 43 States and 
the District of Columbia. 


Now it should be obvious at once that if all this hap- 
pened as the result of a conspiracy, we are confronted 
with one of the biggest cartels the world has ever seen. 
Why then doesn’t this possibility raise the temperature 
of the American public? Why doesn’t it bring pouches 
of angry mail to our Congressmen? Why don't our great 
metropolitan dailies sound ringing notes of editorial 
alarm? Are we growing soft on monopoly? Are we less 
devoted to the virtues of competition than were our 
sturdy ancestors? Are we so satisfied with the products 
of big enterprise that we don’t much care how they are 
priced? 

We do not pretend to know the answers to these 
questions, but we think they ought to be asked. Not to 
mention far-reaching social consequences, big-business 
monopoly can have highly corrosive effects on the con- 
sumer’s pocketbook. To judge from sales of gasoline to 
motorists in 1956, an increase of a cent a gallon adds 
about a half-billion dollars to their annual bill. A 25- 
cent hike in the price of a barrel of petroleum brings— 
over a year’s time—an additional $650 million in sales 
to producers of crude. These are rough estimates, but 
even so they suggest the magnitude of a price con- 
spiracy in oil. 

The reaction of the oil companies to the indictment 
was a concerted cry of innocence, and that cry may 
well be sincere. Whether it is or not, the public would 
seem to have a big enough stake in the case to feel 
some apprehension and to give it the attention it de- 
serves. And the same might be said for other pending 
antitrust cases—those, for instance, against the Radio 
Corporation of America, against five makers of Salk 
polio vaccine, against the Big Three of the soap busi- 
ness—Procter & Gamble, Lever Bros. and Colgate-Palm- 
olive. In this last case even housewives might be ex- 
pected to show some concern. 


Crash Campaign in Ecuador 


N EARLY JUNE a team of almost 40 priests gathered in 

Ecuador. They came from nine Latin American 
countries and from Spain. Their project is somewhat 
novel: to give missions and spiritual exercises in as 
many cities and towns as possible during a three-month 
period. They are using a saturation technique; they are 
“missionizing in depth.” 

These missionary specialists—seminary professors free 
between classes, teachers, even parish priests on their 
vacation—began this campaign on June 9 in Guayaquil 
with a week of talks and devotions for children, to be 
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followed by two weeks for adults. Then, for a fortnight 
in early July, they will visit the principal centers of 
the South: cities populated by Negroes and mulattoes 
along the coast, and towns in the plains, where Indians 
wear the same medals of the Blessed Virgin that were 
worn by their great-grandparents. At the end of July, 
the team will move north to Esmeraldas, famous for its 
misnamed “Panama” hats—and for a disastrous earth- 
quake last February 2. In mid-August they will be up 
in the mountain areas, holding missions in Ambato and 
in Quito, the capital. On September 14, they are to re- 
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turn to the coast for the closing of the campaign and 
for the Eucharistic Congress at Guayaquil September 
24-28. At the final Solemn Mass there, Cardinal Carlos 
Maria de la Torre, Archbishop of Quito, will preside 
and Camilo Ponce Enriquez, President of the Republic, 
will renew the consecration of Ecuador to the Sacred 
Heart. 

This experiment has been tried in other countries of 
Latin America. In 1954, to prepare for the Eucharistic 
Congress at Lima, retreats and spiritual exercises were 
given throughout Peru. Once before, in 1955, the moun- 
tains and interior of Ecuador were visited. Last year, 
their techniques somewhat perfected, the “team” was 
invited to Bolivia. On that occasion, Jesuit Father En- 
rique Maria Huelin coordinated the efforts of European 
and American priests belonging to various religious 
orders. During the opening two weeks, 50 of them 
preached at 22 centers in Cochabamba (pop. 80,000); 
and during the final two weeks, 98 offered Mass each 
morning and gave instructions each evening in 48 cen- 
ters in the capital, La Paz (pop. 336,000). In many 
towns, following a local devotional practice, an evening 
Mass was offered in the cemetery for the souls of the 
departed; crowds of 12,000, 15,000—even 35,000 in La 





Paz—came for these Masses. In the ancient capital, 
Sucre, 5,000 men turned out for the Way of the Cross; 
in La Paz, an estimated 25,000. 

This year in Ecuador special exercises are to be held 
for soldiers, workers and students. Soldiers will be in- 
vited to appropriate instructions in their caserns. In 
order to meet the workers, the priests will go to the 
factories, mines and shops where they work. Guayaquil, 
which the Marxists consider their acquired preserve, 
will be a particular target in this campaign. In the uni- 
versity at Quito and in all secondary schools, talks are 
planned on student problems. The whole nation is in- 
vited to follow two daily radio programs during the 
three months: Mass at the noon hour and a second 
service from the Quito cathedral before dinner. 

During Vocation Week (May 18-24), it was an- 
nounced that for the country’s nearly four million in- 
habitants there are only 564 priests engaged in parish 
work. This summer’s campaign will bring needed in- 
struction and a general quickening of sacramental life 
to the Church in Ecuador. It is a striking example of 
the way in which our Latin American neighbors are 
joining forces internationally to help solve the problems 
of their vast continent. 


French Catholics Don’t Fit the Formulas 


NEVITABLY, whenever “Catholic countries” become the 
focus of international attention, the position of the 

Catholic Church is brought into the discussion. At that 
point, the process of “clarification” can take some fan- 
tastic forms. For instance, the correspondent of a lead- 
ing metropolitan daily, in an otherwise brave effort to 
report on the attitude of French Catholics toward 
General de Gaulle, ranged the Jesuits against the 
Dominicans. The first, sons of obedience, were pictured 
as out-and-out conservatives; the second, like their 
brother Savanarola, were said to be zealous preachers 
of reform. We suspect that in France such a portrayal 
would not be recognized as authentic by any informed 
person, Catholic or other. 

Another misleading statement has appeared in the 
U. S. press and deserves a little more attention. A 
French Protestant minister visiting this country was re- 
cently interviewed by Religious News Service. He 
pointed out that the typical Protestant American doesn’t 
understand the dilemmas in which France finds herself. 
France, he said, is a Catholic country in which public 
issues are always posed and argued in terms of hier- 
archy and obedience. The right wing presents an appeal 
to “obedience, order and Christianity,” but also to 
“clericalism and authoritarian, undemocratic prin- 
ciples.” The left wing automatically votes against the 
(clerical) right—that is, against obedience, order and 
Christianity. This explains the large number of Com- 
munists in a country of small farmers and shopkeepers. 
The real dilemma, therefore, according to the visiting 
French clergyman, is how to have a strong moral Gov- 
ernment and at the same time avoid clerical Govern- 
ments like those of Marshal] Pétain and General Franco. 
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Far be it from us to allege that the speaker, Pastor 
Paul Eberhard, editor of [Illustré Protestant, does not 
know his own country. But his presentation, which 
seems so logical, is an excellent example of the French 
gift for clear formulations—a propensity that is at once 
the glory and the curse of France. For clarity ignores 
the inconsistencies of real life. 

French political observers are quick to divide 
France’s political components into logical categories. If 
any one of these skilful constructions corresponded to 
the reality of things as they exist, France would not 
have the problems it faces. Such eminent scholars as 
Thibaudet, Siegfried and Goguel have all tried to 
analyze the French political spectrum. Each has come 
up with a different set of formulas. Jacques Fauvet, 
parliamentary correspondent of Le Monde, tells about 
these efforts in his study, Les forces politiques en 
France. He has his own system, refined still further in 
his newly published La France déchirée. 

Why pretend that France’s political situation is any- 
thing other than extraordinarily complex? It is getting 
more and more fruitless to attempt to put the Catholic 
Church—in France or anywhere—into any consistent 
political perspective. The diversity of opinions among 
French Catholics is proof, if any were needed, that the 
Church could not impose political conformism even if 
she wanted to. 

The French themselves seem united in giving General 
de Gaulle a chance to prove himself. We suggest, there- 
fore, that it might be a good idea for us to wait on de- 
velopments before giving more than provisional value 
to would-be analyses of the position of the Catholic 
Church in France's crisis. 
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Canadian Church in Flux 


JE Belliveau 


face of the Catholic Church in Canada. It is 

changing Canada. Beginning with the end of 
World War II, it reached a climax in 1956-57 with the 
arrival of more Hungarian refugees than were received 
by any other country. Though the flow has lessened, it 
continues at a steady rate. 

It has affected the Archdiocese of Toronto, the indus- 
trial heartland of the country, more than any other re- 
gion. What was, so recently as a decade ago, an Ameri- 
can-oriented but sentimentally British, English-speaking 
and fundamentally Protestant provincial city, has be- 
come a roaring metropolis where any day in the subway 
the visitor unaware of what has happened will be 
startled by the Babel of tongues. 

No city in the world has grown more strikingly than 
Toronto in these last ten years. The skyline changes 
with the weeks; suburbs have proliferated like a thou- 
sand Levittowns. Catholics were in a small minority a 
few years ago, but parishes and separate schools (i.e., 
public though separate) have been established at the 
rate of about one every couple of months. There are to- 
day 30 parishes that did not exist five years ago. 

Where a decade ago the Archbishop, James Cardinal 
McGuigan, alone carried the episcopal duties of the 
archdiocese, he now has two auxiliary bishops; and one 
Ukrainian Catholic bishop has his see in Toronto. To 
the metropolitan area have come 75,000 Italians, 30,000 
Hungarians, 70,000 Germans, many of them Catholics; 
and Poles, Czechs, Yugoslavs, Maltese, Spaniards, 
French, Belgians, Dutch, Bulgarians, Rumanians, Leba- 
nese, Austrians, Irish and many others in smaller groups. 
Of the 300,000 Catholics in the city area, a full 150,000 
are Europeans come within the last decade. 

As a Catholic archdiocese, Toronto is still, of course, 
smaller than Montreal. That vastly expanding metrop- 
olis is 70 per cent French and at least 80 per cent Cath- 
olic. Toronto, however, is more cosmopolitan now, 
though Montreal, as the nation’s largest city, has also 
been a haven for European immigrants. 

It might have been expected that Montreal, with its 
French, Catholic and Europeanized culture, would 
have attracted the newcomers in greater numbers, but 
this has not been the case. They came instead to a city 
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Mr. BELLIvEAU, a columnist for the Toronto Daily Star 
and feature writer for the Star Weekly magazine, here 
writes of an interesting new aspect of Canada. 
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that is traditionally staid and more British than the 
Britons. Toronto isn’t that any more. The immigrants 
came to a city that was the Protestant, and militantly 
Protestant, capital of Canada; and perhaps the happiest 
thing of all has been the peaceful nature of the evolu- 
tion they brought about there. 

Among the factors that few even in Toronto appre- 
ciate is that the total immigration to Toronto has been 
as much Canadian as European. It has brought to the 
city tens of thousands of French Canadians, Catholics 
to a man. Not all are from French Quebec. Many are 
from the provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island, where the French Acadians are 
descendants of the first European settlers in all America 
north of St. Augustine, Florida. 

Financially, Toronto has become the New York of 
Canada, though the great banking and capital institu- 
tions that existed in Montreal from the fur-trading days 
have not all deserted that city as their headquarters. 
Commercially and industrially, in new building and 
modernity, Toronto has been the focus of the great 
Canadian boom. 


WORK OF THE BASILIANS 


What, perhaps, is the most interesting aspect of all 
is that this once culturally Methodist city has developed 
Catholic cultural institutions that are the envy of pro- 
gressive Catholics everywhere. It is a quarter of a cen- 
tury now since Jacques Maritain came to the Pontifical 
Institute of Medieval Studies in Toronto. Etienne Gil- 
son came as well, and he has stayed on to work at the 
institute and at St. Michael’s College of the University 
of Toronto with a group of Canadian and international 
Catholic scholars. 

The Basilian Fathers, who run St. Michael’s and 
many other educational institutions in the country, have 
made an impact that is hard to reckon. Though their 
foundation was in France, they have been in Toronto 
more than a century, and their world headquarters are 
here. Very Rev. George B. Flahiff, C.S.B., is the Su- 
perior General, and the order has colleges and schools 
in several Canadian provinces, as well as in Texas, New 
York, Indiana and Michigan. 

More, perhaps, than any other order, the scholarly 
Basilians have become peculiarly Canadian and Ameri- 
can. Most of the great orders of Catholic and French 
Quebec—Canada’s other half—have long been in Amer- 
ica, but they are orders born of European disciplines 
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and have remained European in their essence. With 
the exception of some like the Dominicans, they have 
remained conservative in the strongest sense. The more 
liberal Basilians have moved notably with their times, 
and they live wholly within a North American context, 
adjusting with rare success to a pluralist society. 

In the last century they helped establish the nation’s 
largest university by federating with secular and 
Protestant religious colleges to form the University of 
Toronto. They have followed this pattern in Saskatch- 
ewan, and most recently in britches-bursting British 
Columbia, where they have a college in Canada’s 
second-largest university, the University of British 
Columbia. This last fact is the more notable since no 
part of Canada has been less Catholic than the Pacific 
province. 

To St. Michael's College and its huge principal high 
school in Toronto have flowed a great proportion of the 
brilliant sons of the new Canadians. Once Irish, St. 
Michael's now has many classes where the Irish and 
English students are outnumbered by the continental 
Europeans. This is especially true of the scholarship 
classes in both institutions. 


THE NEW CANADIANS 


Where the modern Canadian mass immigration has 
differed from that of another generation in the United 
States is in the higher educational standards of those 
who have come. A peasant and working-class influx 
filled the American cities, but a majority perhaps of 
those who have come recently to Canada, to the towns 
and farms as well as to the cities, belonged to the mid- 
dle class or to commercial, professional and academic 
groups. 

Mostly, of course, they were political refugees; and 
they brought with them not only their academic 
achievements, their abilities and their brains, but also 
their ethical attitudes. They are majestically anti-Com- 
munist; they are politically alert, and their leaders have 
moved swiftly into the field of politics. 

The new Canadians have been assiduously courted 
by the political parties, and party leaders have been 
on their mettle to keep abreast of events and ideas 
chronicled in the massively spreading ethnic press. In 
Toronto, in the March 31 election for the Federal Par- 
liament, Dr. John Kucherepa, a Ukrainian and a former 
city alderman, was re-elected as a Conservative M.P. 
Dr. Stanley Haidasz, a Polish scholar and a Liberal, lost 
his seat in the Conservative landslide. And a man with 
the unlikely name, for a Canadian, of Jack Kedzierzy- 
kowski ran (unsuccessfully) for Parliament on the 
mildly Socialist Commonwealth Cooperative Federation 
ticket in a third Toronto constituency. 

The Church’s problems in the midst of this Catholic 
expansion have, of course, been tremendous. Quite 
apart from the financial difficulties of building new 
parishes, there has been the matter of finding priests 
capable of speaking the languages of the people. Every 
Sunday in Toronto the gospel is preached in 21 tongues, 
but the “national” priests are spread thin. 

English-speaking and French-speaking Canadian 
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priests are struggling with unfamiliar languages, and in 
some parishes assistants do not speak the language of 
the majority of their parishioners. It has been necessary 
at times to invite orders established in U. S. cities like 
Chicago to send in men who speak the language of the 
newcomers. 

There is another factor, pointed out to the writer by 
Archbishop Maurice Roy of Quebec. It is the question 
of establishing parishes and pastors in areas that are 
now “European,” but in ten years will no longer be so; 
for that is the Canadian pattern. 

In earlier migrations, it was the custom of lower- 
income people to settle and remain in enclaves of their 
own. This is not today’s condition. Many of the Eu- 
ropean arrivals are people of means, and others achieve 
wealth quickly—like the Toronto Slovak who in less 
than a decade has become a financial mining magnate 
worth millions. 

Many, even in the beginning, go to the middle-class 
suburbs to live. Those who know English or who learn 
it quickly, adjust rapidly to the new scheme and, if they 
are churchgoers, become intellectual leaven in their 
parishes. But there is a problem with some who are 
much slower, yet who live in these standard parishes, 
They find it difficult to participate in parish social life, 
to say nothing of their inability to follow sermons and 
announcements or to go to confession in English. 

There is certainly a leakage from the Church, the 
extent of which is difficult to gauge, and to this prob- 
lem Cardinal McGuigan has directed his energies. As 
the language barrier, in one way or another, is sur- 


_ mounted, the leakage lessens. 


Perhaps the most cheering side of the immigration 
picture is the tolerance with which the newcomers have 
been accepted. What has happened in Toronto has hap- 
pened elsewhere to a smaller degree. As the Europeans 
entered the arts of music, painting and architecture, 
and into the professions and the scholarly world, they 
found a speedy acceptance. 

Because so many moved in scholarly, artistic and in- 
tellectual circles, they did not meet with the resent- 
ments, the narrowness, the bigotry of an earlier time. 
They have, for instance, made a secure place for them- 
selves in television, where their production ability and 
artistic talents were needed by a country that has been 
busier about making a living than about developing the 
aris. The architecture of our new churches, often ultra- 


modern in spirit and décor, has shown the influence of 


the immigrants. 

Fortunately, too, most of the immigrants came in a 
time of expanding economy, so that even now, with un- 
employment a problem, they have not been accused of 
displacing native Canadians from jobs to the degree 
that they would have been in other times. 

What has happened in Toronto may be a mirror for 
the future in Canada. This bustling, modern, ebullient 
land of vast expanses has needed just this cultural shot 
in the arm. And the immigrants have needed the opti- 
mistic, expansive and forward-looking openness that 
has characterized Canada in her period of greatest de- 
velopment. It has been a happy union. 
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China’s Unforgettable Characters 


John Deeney 


LEEP? IMPOSSIBLE. All I could manage was a few 
S fitful hours in a dreamy no man’s land of rockets 

and fireworks. No one sleeps on the Chinese New 
Year's; so I stopped trying to be an exception, and lay 
awake thinking of what I could say with 24 weeks’ 
worth of Mandarin when I paid my respects to my 
teachers the next morning. 

My first visit was to Prof. Li Ta-san. I noticed that 
his doorway was framed in luck-bringing red paper 
bearing a pair of traditional “May you become rich!” 
proverbs. Professor Li is a refined, but not fusty, scholar 
of sixty-odd years, whose veneration for old China does 
not in the least diminish his love for contemporary cow- 
boy movies. As a colleague recently said of him, 
“Though the winds of winter have blown snow in his 
beard, the sunshine of summer still shines in his smile.” 

After tea had been served, I set off some fireworks 
at my host’s expense by playfully lighting the short fuse 
of his temper with the latest news from Hong Kong: 
that Chinese Communist newspapers are now using 
Romanized characters based on the Western alphabet, 
instead of the ancient Chinese characters. 

“Those bandits!” he exploded. “They are trying to 
brainwash out of existence a 3,000-year-old tradition of 
writing. At the rate they are going, why, in a few years, 
I'll have to ask some coolie to teach me to read!” 

Attempting to restore his faith in human kind, I men- 
tioned my own genuine fascination with Chinese char- 
acters, since it is precisely the characters that give 
Chinese literature a triple appeal to the reader’s sensi- 
bilities. In conveying his poetic idea, the Chinese author 
makes use of pictographs and ideographs, which he 
draws with an artistic calligraphy. No other literature 
boasts such a happy combination of elements. 

When I asked Professor Li to elaborate a bit his 
thoughts on the characters, his smile widened in assent 
and, as the words tumbled out enthusiastically, I began 
to realize why China has been called a “litocracy.” 
Pointing to the elegant characters inscribed on a six- 
foot scroll hanging from his wall, he replied that when 
the early scribes first devised the system of writing 
characters, “Hades trembled, demons wailed in the 
night and dragons hid themselves in the depths.” 

As a matter of fact, the characters have been held in 





FaTHER DEENEY, s.J., who has been in Formosa since 
1956, is presently teaching in several Chinese high 
schools. 
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such veneration that up until fifty years ago even bank- 
notes carried poems. Furthermore, entering a govern- 
ment career depended on one’s success in the ancient 
civil-service examinations, and these were based ex- 
clusively on literature, requiring a knowledge of the an- 
cient classics and of the techniques of poetry, and the 
ability to write beautiful characters. “In those days,” 
the professor continued, “whoever was a man was a 
poet.” An anthology published in 1705 is staggering 
evidence for this statement; it contained 48,900 poems 
by 2,200 poets! 


THE PICTURE LANGUAGE 


One of the most fascinating aspects of this vast 
literature is the evolution of the pictograph and ideo- 
graph. Western peoples in general represent an object 
by spelling out its name in arbitrary characters, each 
representing a sound. But the early Chinese described 
the object, a tree, for instance, by simply drawing a pic- 
ture of one—trunk, roots, branches and all. And Chinese 
is still a picture language, without a tzu-mu, i.e., a 
“word-mother” or alphabet. For instance, a mountain is 
represented by three jagged peaks—which made an ex- 
cellent advertisement, Professor Li reminded me, when 
Chinese theatres showed The Mountain. The moon is a 
crescent; for the sun, a circle with a dot in the center 
suffices. 

But as the need for symbols increased, new ideo- 
graphic signs had to be invented. So some imaginative 
genius joined the simple pictographs in some of the 
happiest marriages known to philologists. A child placed 
beside a wife? The character personifies good or happy. 
for when a woman has successfully given birth to a 
child there will be happiness. A spear and a shield? A 
contradiction. 

Many of these character combinations hit off an idea 
with surprising frankness. Chien, adultery, is graphically 
exemplified by three women; the word also means 
traitorous, for a man who debauches women is a traitor 
to his fellow men. Peace, on the other hand, is pictured 
by the figure of a woman under a roof, indicating, I 
suppose, that when the woman is at home there is peace. 

A whole tribe of images is conjured up by the char- 
acters in the following sentence: “Disaster! Today at 
dawn, floods swept through the small town of Huk’ou 
in east China (pop. 3,500), leaving in their ebb a land 
of desolation and sorrow.” Here are some of the more 
intriguing etymologies in this semanticist’s paradise: 
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Disaster: floods and flames written together. 

Dawn: the sun peeping over a horizontal stroke, 
the horizon. 

Huk ou: tiger mouth and/or danger spot. 

East: the rising sun shining through the branches 
of a tree. 

China: the “Middle Kingdom”—middle being rep- 
resented by a target with an arrow shot 
through the bull’s-eye. 

Population: a man and a mouth. 

Sorrow: heart and autumn. The sign for autumn, in 
turn, pictures the stalks of the harvest being 
consumed by fire. 


Has a line of prose ever seemed more poetic, where al- 
most every word is a miniature poem or painting? This 
is why the study of Chinese characters is so rewarding; 
every additional character is a new picture telling a 
different story. 

The characters not only convey thought but also ex- 
press in a peculiarly visual way the beauty of the 
thought. During my chat with Professor Li, for instance, 
he explained how hsiu-shih, a Chinese title of reverence 
for religious, is far richer in meaning than its simple 
translation, “scholastic brother.” In this language of pic- 
tured ideas, it means one who cultivates learning, a 
scholar. The shih character is drawn by a single hori- 
zontal stroke, signifying one or unity, placed at the base 
of a character like the mathematical symbol for “plus,” 
representing ten or multiplicity. A man is called a 
scholar when he can pass from unity to multiplicity and 
from multiplicity to unity. 

Though there is a danger of missing the forest (repre- 
sented by two trees in Chinese) for the trees, a study 
of the individual characters can enhance one’s apprecia- 
tion of Chinese literature and even help one to realize 
the striking root meanings underlying individual words 
in one’s own literature. Because of this ideo-visual 
quality, Chinese, as the most highly developed language 
known, is perhaps able to picture poetic thought more 
concretely than any other language. It is certainly one 
of the most marvelous media for capturing the beautiful 
the world has ever seen. And the beautiful, haok’an in 
Chinese, is literally translated “what is pleasing or good 
to look at”—a striking corroboration of St. Thomas’ good 
medieval definition, id quod visum placet. 


THE LANGUAGE THAT LIVES 


Though my first encounter with Chinese calligraphy 
left me with about the same amount of enlightenment 
as would the meaningless squiggles of a finger-painting 
kindergartner, time and closer examination have shown 
me that the soft hair tip of the Chinese writing brush 
can transmit the artist’s interior vision and emotions 
with perhaps more life than any other art medium. 
There is a certain dancing speed, a certain electric life 
crackling though the lines of Wang Hsi-chih’s script, for 
instance, and specimens of it are worth a fortune today. 
His poetry paintings have been described as “light as 
floating clouds, vigorous as a startled dragon.” 

Of course, some armchair globe-trotter (ten thousand 
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miles from Canton and a hundred leagues from the 
truth), is bound to remark scornfully that there is only 
one Chinese out of every 150 who can appreciate the 
written language. Yet he will find in Peking a pedicab 
boy who proclaims to the visitor that what makes Mao 
Tse-tung more popular than his military victories is his 
writing: “He has the best brush stroke in China!” 

Perfect cooperation between mind and hand, such as 
can only be achieved by years of practice, is required 
before the grouping of strokes gives a balanced whole. 
Only then may the artist worthily set down an exquisite 
thought in beautiful handwriting on the fine silk that 
permits no erasures. Yet, though the characters must be 
firm and poised, static symmetry is not desired. What is 
most sought for is a certain asymmetric balance, which 
seems to have some movement and consequently is 
more capable of stimulating the eye. Every character 
must have a dynamic posture, and must portray the at- 
titude of a moving figure caught in a gesture of mo- 
mentaty equilibrium. 

The Chinese have appreciated pure linear beauty for 
many centuries; so what we proudly call modern art 
isn’t new to them. The Chinese artist realizes that the 
esthetics of calligraphy, like that of all art, is simply 
that a beautiful form be beautifully expressed. So when 
he perceives beauty in an object, he tries to isolate that 
beauty by stripping it of everything that might distract 
us from its essential form. By using the black beauty of 
line alone—be it the solidity and strength of straight 
lines or the buoyancy and delicacy of curved lines—a 
great calligrapher renders the essentials visible and 


‘ memorable while producing a pleasant sense of visual 


comfort. A Chinese poem makes as great an appeal to 
the eye as to the ear, and subtle differences in the ap- 
pearance of the characters suggest nuances of thought 
that are completely lost in translation. Professor Li read 
me a description of certain of these nuances: 


Some strokes seem as heavy as the falling banks of 
clouds, others as light as the wings of a cicada. 
Here, a drop of crystal dew hangs its ear on the tip 
of a needle; there flocks of queen-swans float on 
their stately wings. Sometimes in the lines a flam- 
ing phoenix dances a lordly dance or a sinuous 
serpent wriggles with fright. Sunken peaks plunge 
headlong down the precipices and a person clings 
to a dry vine while the whole silent valley yawns 
below. ... 


After this ecstatic burst of description, I reluctantly 
mentioned to Professor Li the cultural crisis now taking 
place on his beloved Chinese mainland. Only tomorrow 
will tell the result of the radical brainwashing of the 
oldest—and one of the richest—of the world’s written 
cultures. But as Professor Li was quick to point out, the 
literal translation of weichi, crisis, is “danger-oppor- 
tunity,” and mingt’ien, tomorrow, is “bright day.” How 
knowing was the simple sage of yesterday who com- 
bined bright and day together as a symbol of the future, 
declaring the dogged optimism of the Chinese people, 
and anticipating all the hopes of mankind. For who, in 
the darkness of night, has not thought of the next day? 
And always that day is bright. 
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| State of the Question 





a 


ARE THE “GROUPISTS” RUNNING AWAY WITH US ? 


When Richard Ryan, a graduate of the Fordham University School 
of Social Service, read the article by Edward A. Connell, “How I 
Want to Grow Old,” in the April 12 issue of America, he felt that 
the technique of group therapy had been unfairly pilloried. We 
print here Mr. Ryan’s views, together with Mr. Connell’s reply. 


To THe Epiror: One of the happier 
satisfactions about writing an article or 
an essay is the opportunity for dra- 
matics. You can be crusading or sob- 
bing; you can fume or you can pontifi- 
cate; you can damn three-quarters of 
the world or, if you like, you can tell a 
funny story. But one of the things which 
apparently is becoming obsolete with- 
in the brotherhood is the ancient rite 
of documentation. Of using footnotes. 
Of telling where you got the stuff that 
sounds so clever and so final. 

This phenomenon was most striking 
in the article (Am. 4/12) by Edward 
A. Connell, Superintendent of Parks 
in Stamford, Conn., and in his weighty 
observations on the alternatives offered 
to the aged on this brisk little planet of 
ours. Briefly, Mr. Connell suggests that 
the 65-year-old-and-over should shun 
the go-take-a-walk-for-yourself-or-play- 
some-chess advice of “the new lay ex- 
perts” and the “groupists,” and, as the 
wonderful ballad suggests, get a job. 
He speaks of “the soft talk and unctuous 
palavering of social-science dabblers” 
and uses some frightfully nasty innu- 
endoes whenever mention is made of 
the Leisure Time Clubs and anyone so 
hateful as to be connected with them. 


Quest for Documentation 


Being a social worker, however, and 
ene who, up to now, had always 
bragged somewhat loudly about what 
he thought to be his knowledge of the 
philosophy of his profession, I am in- 
quisitive as to Mr. Connell’s source, 
among the  social-science dabblers, 
which teaches that uselessness and old 
age are synonymous. Also as to what 
“unctuous palaverer” said that those 
over 65 “are terribly and poignantly 
different from men and women under 
65.” I have read quite a few works by 
social workers and teachers of social 
work and several other “new lay ex- 
perts on the problems of retired work- 
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ers.” All of them took a somewhat more 
authoritative and scientific approach to 
the accepted fact that, more often than 
not, gainful employment is a sure and 
often effective therapy for the aged per- 
son. The notion of holding out employ- 
ment as an apple for the aged may be 
revolutionary in the parks of Stamford; 
in. social work, it is old hat. 

I rather suspect that Mr. Connell is 
using the currently stylish device of di- 
verting the reader’s attention from the 
play and turning it toward the happy 
buffoons—the lay experts, the groupists, 
the dabblers. Besides letting his flair for 
the satirical go the full nine innings, Mr. 
Connell committed the one unpardon- 
able sin of those who nervously cover 
up the skeleton of being social-science 
dabblers themselves. His banners were 
showing. 


Too Many Groupists? 


The matter of “the groupists” is an- 
other instance, I feel, of park superin- 
tendents rushing in where angels fear 
to tread. I pass over the bewildering 
belief (this time, of the dreaded group- 
ists) that “it is antisocial and even anti- 
human for any person to seek leisure- 
time relaxation by himself or with a 
kindred soul without the expert and 
constant nudging guidance of “group- 
work experts’.” I am interested person- 
ally, though, in the particular areas 
where Mr. Connell must heroically 
“contend with” and “fight off” the 
groupists, the group-work experts who 
epparently go out of their way to be 
nuisances on the green of Stamford’s 
parks. I am also very curious to know 
the nature and substance of “the in- 
satiable demands” for group-areas 
meted out by our hoary villains. Again 
I suspect that our harassed park super- 
intendent, in lieu of his abhorrence for 
anything remotely scientific, has rushed 
past his ha-ha indictments in a whisk of 
gay hyperbole. 


Being in the profession of park ad- 
ministration (of which fact Mr. Con- 
nell reminds us several times), and 
having “to provide areas for outdoor 
recreation and relaxation and contem- 
plation,” our author is probably well 
aware that “the group-work experts” 
also derive from a profession, based on. 
a body of knowledge that is continually 
being perfected. At the very core of all 
group-work philosophy, however, is the 
Thomistic teaching that man is a social 
animal, possessing certain common hu- 
man needs which he seeks to satisfy 
in a group; and the further Thomisti- 
cally rooted fact that the primary ob- 
jective of all social group work is the 
development of the individual by means 
of the group in which some of these 
needs are satisfied. No mention what- 
ever, in that philosophy, of any cut-and- 
dried, black-and-white, ex-cathedra 
statement that man must always and 
in all places and on all occasions move 
in the company of three, six or twenty, 
and under the unceasing “nudging 
guidance” of Mr. Connell’s bane. 

There are many things that man does 
profitably when alone. But he must 
never forget that he was born into a so- 
ciety of other human beings, who hold 
for him many of the answers to the rid- 
dle of his perfection, which he would 
never discover if he remained entirely 
alone. 

I wonder also if Mr. Connell is aware 
that the Catholic Youth Organization 
and the Youth Board (among others 
who have a passing interest in the prob- 
lems of the young) are staffed almost 
totally by group-work experts and op- 
erate entirely on the philosophy and 
techniques of social group work as 
taught in all of the social service schools, 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike, 
throughout the country. 

RICHARD RYAN 
New York, N. Y. 


* & 


To Tue Eprtor: Richard Ryan’s com- 
ments concerning my article are not in- 
significant. He chastises me for lack of 
“documentation” and footnoting. I was 
presenting the firm opinions of E. A. 
Connell and not bolstering uncertain 
opinions with what others might have 
said or written. 

I certainly did not attempt to create 
the impression that I am unaware of 
the fact that man is a social animal 
possessing certain common human 
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needs which he seeks to satisfy in a 
group. I am merely opposed to the ultra- 
groupists in social work and professional 
recreation, who are completely ignorant 
of the legitimacy of solitude or con- 
templation or unsupervised or unorgan- 
ized recreation. The informal group of 
six or eight friends enjoying a beach 
picnic I am all for; the “trained group 
leader” who insists that these same six 
or eight people cannot possibly enjoy 
their picnic or cook their hamburgers 
without the assistance of a professional 
I am against. 

Mr. Ryan and I are in agreement 
that it is good for the over-65 man or 
woman to work—rather than join a 
Leisure Time Club merely because he 
or she is 65. Perhaps Mr. Ryan will also 
agree with me that constant exposure of 
retired workers to Leisure-Time guest 
speakers and cookies-and-tea does have 
a tendency to convince the retired 
worker that he is now in a unique class 
whose chief identifying mark is that it 
is a class of nonworking people. I tried 
to make the point in my article that 
Leisure Time Clubs tend to concretize 


and stiffen some of their members into 
a premature pattern or mold. 

As for my alleged lack of familiarity 
with Catholic social movements, may I 
modestly point out that I was a member 
of the first advisory group which in- 
augurated the CYO program in the for- 
mer Diocese of Hartford and was a 
member of the Diocesan Bureau of So- 
cial Service, Stamford Branch, for twen- 
ty years and president of its advisory 
board for two years. In addition, I have 
been at various times vice-president of 
the Stamford United Fund, director of 
the local chapter of the American Red 
Cross, member of the advisory board 
of Aid for Retarded Children, Inc., and 
assistant professor of sociology at Saint 
Basil’s College, Stamford. 

Perhaps the only value of my article 
is its possible function as a warning 
against attempts to create in our soci- 
ety hard and fast divisions based solely 
en chronology. We have the pre-school- 
ers and the pre-teeners, the teeners and 
the post-teeners, the Young Democrats 
and the Young Republicans, the mid-30 
clubs and the over-40 clubs and now 





the over-65 clubs. I am for less national 
self-consciousness about the mere pas- 
sage of the years. I am 53, play left. 
handed golf and like the poetry of 
Robert Frost and his ease about his age. 
I shall continue to believe that people 
over 65 can continue to grow in grace 
and wisdom; that to the very grave 
life can be inspiring and fruitful if one 
is not encouraged to believe that after 
65 the race is over and the trophies all 
handed out. 

Despite Mr. Ryan’s strictures, I shall 
continue to speak for the fluidity and 
ripening of life on earth as a gradual 
process, and shall oppose extreme 
chronological compartmentalizing. 

Mr. Ryan should also know that I am 
not as good at my horticultural job as 
are, for instance, park administrators 
like Robert Moses of New York City 
and Considine of Detroit. I congratu- 
late Mr. Ryan for having taken um- 
brage and so vigorously defended his 
position. It will be a sad day when we 
lose the capacity for honest indigna- 
tion. Epwarp A. CoNNELL 
Stamford, Conn. 
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BOOKS 





—— 


Produce to Buy? Or Why? 


THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY 
By John Kenneth Galbraith. Houghton 
Mifflin. 8368p. $4.75 


No one can possibly misunderstand 
Professor Galbraith. Much that passes 
for‘ conventional wisdom in_ political 
economy, he says, has degenerated into 
mythology, and he is at war with it. 
The preoccupation of economics 
with scarcity—the “dismal science”—has 
been outmoded, at least in the United 
States, by the marvelous march of 
events. The continued emphasis on 
production, as an answer to inequality 
and insecurity, is therefore, an anoma- 
Jous'and even a highly dangerous policy. 
It is anomalous because the historic 
objectives of economic-aetivity—food, 
clothing, shelter—have been achieved 
for_a 
people. It is dangerous because the 
emphasis on an ever bigger gross na- 
tional product is propelling us into a rat 
race which threatens the very well-be- 
ing and security that is our goal. In the 
Harvard professor’s words: 
The notion that ours, inevitably, 
is a world of deep poverty in 
which production is of supreme 
urgency is an old one. So is the 
corresponding behavior. The dis- 
covery that production is no longer 
of such urgency—that it is some- 
thing of which we are reasonably 
assured and which, paradoxically, 
is most threatened by our failure 
to see it in proper perspective— 
involves a major wrench in our at- 
titudes. What was sound economic 
behavior before cannot be sound 
economic behavior now. 


How is it that the drive for maximum \ | 


production and employment endangers 
the foundations of our afHluent society? 
This comes about, says Galbraith, in 
three ways. It leads to a never-ending 
creation of wants; it begets grave social 
imbalance; it contributes to economic 
instability. 


The process of production itself cre- 


ates wants that never before existed, 
and this “want creation” is artificially 
fostered by advertising and is naturally 
strengthened by the force of emulation. 
Since these wants are net-real needs, 
the production directed to satisfying 
them rests on a tenuous foundation. 
This is doubly true because debt cre- 
ation goes hand in hand with want 
creation. 
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Second, the emphasis on produc- 
tion is an emphasis on production for 
sale. In the mythology of our society, 
only production by private business is 
creative; the money governments spend 
they must first collect from their pro- 
ductive citizens. All governments are 
economic parasites. This emphasis on 
production for sale, the author charges, 
which considers the manufacture of 
depilatories more acceptable than the 
building of public parks, has lead to 
grave social imbalance. We are spend- 
ing too much, for instance, on automo- 
biles and not enough on roads to carry 
them. This imbalance becomes especial- 
ly menacing when it affects education. 

Finally, the unremitting drive for 
production puts constant pressure on 
prices, with the result that creeping 
inflation threatens to become chronic. 
This inflation not only jeopardizes the 
security of individuals; it also discour- 
ages efforts to correct social imbalance. 


During inflationary periods, contem- 
porary economic doctrine counsels re- 
straint on, not expansion of, govern- 
ment spending. 

Since the main purpose of this book 
is the destruction of myths and illu- 
sions, only a few chapters qualify as 
“positive” criticism. Somehow or other, 
Prof. Galbraith argues, production of; 
goods for sale must be divorced-from 
security. He suggests that government, 
especially local government, spend a 
larger share of the national income. In 
addition to righting social imbalance, 
this would tend to stabilize economic 
demand. Second, he would attack the 
connection between production and 
employment by adapting the unemploy- 
ment compensation system to the de- 
mands of an affluent society. Since the 
urgency for goods no longer exists, he 
would have us learn to live with some- 
thing more than fractional unemploy- 
ment. To make this tolerable, he sug- 
gests raising jobless benefits as unem- 
ployment rises—even to the point where 
benefits would fall only a little short 
of going wages. 

A bare synopsis of this kind misses 
completely the literary flavor, and only 
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volume will deal with the modern problems confronting today’s 
moralist, as well as the more recent opinions and approaches to 
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criticisms leveled at traditional moral theology, occasions of sin, 
questions of imputability, and the relation of Catholicism to 
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MASTERS OF DECEIT By J. Edgar Hoover. 
YOU By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


. THOUGHTS IN SOLITUDE By Thomas Merton. 


THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS By Frank J. Sheed. 


. THIS IS THE MASS By Daniel-Rops, Fulton J. Sheen and 


Hawthorn Books, $4.95 


Holt, $5.00 
Bruce, $4.50 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.00 


Sheed & Ward, $3.00 


EDGE OF TOMORROW By Thomas A. Dooley, M.D. 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.75 


7. ST. BERNADETTE SOUBIROUS By Msgr. Francis Trochu. 


Pantheon, $4.95 


8. PRODIGAL SHEPHERD By Ralph Pfau and Al Hirschberg. 
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THE DAY CHRIST DIED By Jim Bishop. 
MY LAST BOOK By J. M. Gillis. 
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Akron, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. 

Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 

Boston, Pius XI Cooperative, 185 Devonshire St. 

Cuicaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 

Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main St. 

Cincinnati, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 210 E. 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 1789 E. 11th St. 

ean, William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 
Ave. 

Co_umsus, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. 

Datias, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 

DeEnveER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont PI. 

Peet. E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 

va. 


Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 

Granpv Rapips, McGough & Son Co., 40 Division 
Ave.. S. 

HarrissurG, The Catholic Shop, 222 Locust St. 

Hartrorp, Catholic Library of Hartford, 138 
Market St. 

Hotyoke, Catholic Lending Library and Bookshop, 
94 Suffolk St. 

Kansas City, Catholic Community Bookshop, 301 
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LovisviLLe, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 S. 4th 
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MancHeEsterR, N. H. Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut 
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partially suggests the controversial 
pungency, of this stimulating book. 
Even those who squirm under Prof. 
Galbraith’s lash, notably business lead. 
ers and professors of economics, will 
concede that he is frequently on target, 
He is in turn, of course, vulnerable 
to attack himself. Even if we have 
fought our last gross national product 
war, the economic challenge of the 
underdeveloped countries of the world 
remains. If we don’t meet it, the Soviet 
Union will. Furthermore, however 
strong the case for increased govern- 
ment spending, the high taxation which 
it supposes may eventually destroy~jn- 
centives to produce. Granted that the 


| impact of high tax rates on investment 
‘has been exaggerated, is there not a 


law of diminishing returns here that at 


‘some point will start operating? 


Finally, the concept of a society 
which has eliminated toil may not be a 
“utopian vision,” as Galbraith claims, 
but it is surely a controversial one. No 
one today wants to_return to the 70. 
hour week, and the progress’ of. labor- 
saving machinery is universally- ap- 
plauded. But work has other uses be- 
yond the economic, and before the 
professor becomes completely wrapped 
up in his vision, he might investigate 
whether there is more happiness, and 
less neurosis, among members of the 
“New Class”—whose white-collar activi- 
ties are so pleasurable as to minimize 
vulgar thoughts of monetary compensa- 
tion—than there is in the homes of hard- 
working manual laborers. 

This matter of happiness has long 
puzzled philosophers, especially phi- 
losophers who see only temporal signifi- 
cance in human actions here below. 
It may well give a inere economist 
pause—even such a many-sided econ- 
omist as the brilliant Dr. Galbraith. 

BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


Ancient Documents 


MORE LIGHT ON THE DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS 
By Millar Burrows. Viking. 434p. $6.50 


THE ANCIENT LIBRARY OF QUMRAN 
AND MODERN BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By Frank M. Cross Jr. Doubleday. 196p. 
$4.50 


In a review of an earlier book (AM. 
2/4/56) I mentioned Millar Burrows 
qualifications which permit him to speak 
with unusual authority on the scrolls 
from the Dead Sea. Three years have 
passed since the publication of that vol- 
ume but there has been no letup in the 
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editing of new material and discussion 
of published texts from Qumran. To 
examine this new material and weigh 
the many theories which have grown up 
around the scrolls, Dr. Burrows has 
turned out another large and informa- 
tive book which covers the field very 
comprehensively. 

Professor Burrows has often lectured 
to large audiences and this experience 
has convinced him that many people 
are unnecessarily disturbed over what 
they imagine to be dangerous implica- 
tions for Christian belief. He patiently 
but firmly removes these misgivings. 
“Reviewing carefully all the parallels 
that have been presented and others 
that might have been cited, one can 
hardly conclude that the originality of 
Jesus as a religious teacher has been 
impaired.” 

And in another place Dr. Burrows 
repeats, in substance, what he wrote 
three years ago: “In short, nothing in 
the Dead Sea scrolls concerning the 
person and work of the teacher of right- 
eousness or any of the expected Mes- 
sianic figures presents any ‘threat to the 
uniqueness of Christ’.” 

Thirteen new texts are translated, in- 
cluding the Genesis Apocryphon and 
the supplemental material (1QSa) of 
the community’s Rule Book, especially 
the exceedingly important second col- 
umn, which contains our fullest account 
of the Essene common meal. A glossary, 
alphabetically arranged, describes each 
of the non-Biblical manuscripts and the 
bibliography lists almost all the im- 
portant books and articles which have 
appeared in the last three years. Best of 
all, Professor Burrows has drawn up an 
index to both of his volumes, which 
now stand as the best comprehensive 
study of the scrolls in the English lan- 
guage. 

Apart from the official publication of 
the new material—and this is far from 
completed—there have been scores of 
popularizations, some good, others sim- 
ply irresponsible. Professor Cross, one 
of the two official American représenta- 
tives on the international team, has 
given us a superb account which de- 
serves wholehearted recommendation. 
His comprehensive survey of a decade’s 
work on the scrolls is done with rare 
competence and with a first-hand in- 
formation which permits him to move 
easily and surely among the many com- 
plicated problems raised by the price- 
less new material. 

The text of the book was originally 
given as a lecture series at Oberlin Col- 
lege. To this has been added a lengthy 
documentation which goes far beyond 
the usual function of footnotes in pro- 
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viding full and technical discussion of 
points only touched upon in the lec- 
tures. 

Dr. Cross offers expert guidance in 
five major areas of Qumran research. 
They are a descriptive study of exactly 
what has been discovered; then a dis- 
cussion of the people of the scrolls— 
they were, in the opinion of Cross and 
the majority of scholars, Essenes who 
abandoned their library in the caves 
when Roman legionaries destroyed the 
community center in 68 A.D. 

The third area treats the origins of 
the sect and the two leading characters 
of its history, the Wicked Priest and the 
Righteous Teacher. Dr. Cross sees the 
sect crystallizing as a protest against 
the Hasmonean usurpation of the high 
priesthood, and believes that Simon the 
Maccabee (142-134 B.C.) is the 
Wicked Priest. The Righteous Teacher 
remains a shadowy figure, though his 
influence on the sect must have been 
great. 

Here it should be noted that Cross’ 
willingness to use all the evidence, ar- 
cheological, paleographical, linguistic 
and internal, gives his constructions un- 
usual authority. 

The fourth concern is with the rela- 
tion of the scrolls to the textual study of 
the Old Testament. They prove what 
was long suspected by some, namely, 
that there were in current use several 
textual recensions of the Old Testament 
before the Rabbis, around 100 A.D., 
standardized what we call the Massor- 
etic Text. 

The last area studied is the relation- 
ship of the Essenes to the primitive 
Church. Common theological terminol- 
ogy and similarities in organization and 
liturgical functions are briefly reviewed. 
A postscript deals with some of the im- 
portant differences between the Essene 
faith and the Good News which the 
Christians heard. 

This tightly constructed book cannot 
be read hurriedly or superficially; but a 
serious effort to follow the lines of argu- 
ment will be well repaid. 

FREDERICK L. MorIARTY 


FILMS 


ROONEY (Rank) is a picture about 
the Irish made by an English film com- 
pany, which is enough to make any- 
one named Walsh approach it with 
some misgivings. I cannot answer for 
the reactions of other people, but my 
own worst fears were set at rest in the 
very first scene. 

This began as an apparently serious 





travelog introduction to 


cused on some Guinness Brewery 
trucks, and a_ tongue-in-cheek mood 
was established that was characteristic- 
ally Irish and dominated the rest of the 
proceedings. 

Rooney (John Gregson) is an ami- 
able bachelor, who is a dustman (rub- 
bish collector) on weekdays and a 
champion hurling player on week-ends, 
He is also a cruelly harassed man who 
is forced to change his lodgings regu- 
larly as a succession of widowed land- 
ladies start regarding him with a matri- 
monial gleam in their eyes. 

The film is mostly concerned with 
what happens when the hero moves 
into the home of a widow (Marie 
Kean) of great self-proclaimed gentil- 
ity, who is a poisonous snob and who 
was under a misapprehension about 
his profession when she rented the 
room. 

Others in her odd household include 
Grandpa (Barry Fitzgerald in_ his 
usual lovable and crotchety role), the 
widow’s three daughters and a Cinder- 
ella-like poor relation (Muriel Pavlov). 
Fortunately the three daughters bear 
little resemblance in looks or disposi- 
tion to the wicked stepsisters in the 
fairy tale. Otherwise the movie is an 
unabashed Cinderella story. Even 0, 
it is disarmingly entertaining, largely 
because the characters have an alive- 
ness that altogether transcends the plot 
mechanics; and their viewpoint and 
speech are a constant source of surprise 
and delight. [L of D: A-I] 


HORROR OF DRACULA (Universal). 
Most contemporary horror pictures are 
turned out by “quickie” producers and 
aimed at that segment of moviegoers 
whose literary tastes run to lurid comic 
books. As a result, what used to be a 
perfectly respectable film genre has 
gotten a bad name for itself. 

Despite its redundant title and pe- 
culiarly uninhibited advertising cam- 
paign, Horror of Dracula is a throw- 
back to the good old bloodcurdling 
days when Boris Karloff and the late 
Bela Lugosi were in their prime. Po- 
tential patrons who may have forgot: 
ten the specialized ground rules of vam- 
pire stories should be warned that the 
film abounds with graphic shots ™ 
Technicolor of fiends with their elong: 
ated cuspids dripping with blood—or 
being destroyed by having a stake driv- 
en through their hearts. It also has some 
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pre-dawn | 
Dublin. But as the narrator’s solemn | 
voice pronounced the words, “Those / 
things necessary to the life of the great 
city were already on the way to the 
consumers,” the camera impishly fo- 
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remarkable climactic special effects 
which show Count Dracula himself 
disintegrating in a shaft of sunlight. 

Though it is not for the young or 
fainthearted, the picture is in many 
ways a model screen adaptation of a 
literary horror classic. Once you sus- 
pend disbelief in its basic premises, the 
story follows logically and inexorably. 
It is acted with perfect conviction and 
matter-of-factness by an excellent Brit- 
ish cast and, as a final persuasive touch, 
it is given a charming period setting 
in which it seems quite reasonable for 
the leading lady to do needlepoint in 
between visitations of the vampire. 
[L of D: A-IIT] 


THEATRE 


COMIC STRIP, George Panetta’s com- 
edy at the Barbizon-Plaza, should once 
and for all do away with the myth 
that New York is a thrilling place to 
visit but “I wouldn’t want to live there.” 
The authors and carriers of this myth, 
needless to say, are transients who visit 
the city looking for pleasure or busi- 
ness, and stay only long enough to see 
the commercial and greedy side of the 
town. 

Mr. Panetta’s comedy mirrors a sec- 
tion of the real New York, a city of 
friendly people. The locale is an Ital- 
ian neighborhood south of Washington 
Square; but a similar story might have 
been, and still may be, distilled from 
the tumultuous life of Harlem, of any 
Catholic parish or a block of Puerto 
Ricans. Comic Strip is a warm, tender 
and humorous story, perhaps too liber- 
ally sprinkled with profanity, that re- 
flects the pulse of the city’s streets and 
the problems of its tenements. 

Mr. Panetta has etched a collection 
of characters who, while they could be 
cousins of Joe Palooka, are so alive 
and ingratiating that they could invest 
any story with piquancy and color. They 
are people you have to love, while 
fully aware of their weaknesses and 
petty vices. The suspicious barber, the 
loquacious tavern keeper, the old lady 
who sleeps in the sun, the patrolman 
with tired feet, three refreshingly un- 
predictable boys—you have to love 
them all. 

They get themselves into absurd 
situations and their offbeat answers to 
casual questions are deliciously humor- 
ous. The hospital scene, for instance, 
Is crazy, man, crazy! A little Negro 
boy, one of the patients, passes out his 
father’s business card to other patients 
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while submitting a novel program for 
improving race relations. His father, a 
mortician, thinks Negroes and white 
people should bury each other. 

There is a rare scene in which a bar- 
ber is reluctant to give a haircut to the 
boy who was not run over by a truck— 
and another in which an Italian boy and 
his dad decide how to make a good con- 
fession. While only New Yorkers who 
love their city will savor the nuances of 
the comedy, summer visitors will find 
it capital entertainment. 

THEeopuHiLus LEwis 


THE WORD 


We ourselves, although we have al- 





ready begun to reap our spiritual har-. 


vest, groan in our hearts, waiting for 
that adoption which is the ransoming 
of our bodies from their slavery (Rom. 
8:23; Epistle for the Fourth Sunday 
after Pentecost). 


Let us cheerfully concede, at the out- 
set, that this is not an easy lesson from 
the Epistle to the Romans, which is not 
an easy Epistle. 


Corruption, slavery, frustration: such 
is the sad condition, as Paul sees it, of 
fallen man. The Mosaic law, with its 
insistence on legal observance and its 


physical ritual of circumcision, was 
only a stage in the divine plan for the 
deliverance or redemption of mankind 
from its sorry state. That ancient law 
was not very effectual at best; it was 
but a stopgap. It is now completely 
superseded. The new dispensation of 
divine grace is the spiritual law of faith 
in the Lord Christ, and it does actually 
free man from corruption, slavery and 
frustration. 

The grace of Christ is not mere 
magic, however, and complete deliver- 
ance from all tribulation and temptation 
is not to be expected on the instant. 
By baptism we are children of God; 
and if we are his children, then we are 
his heirs too; heirs of God, sharing the 
inheritance of Christ; only we must 
share his sufferings, if we are to share 
his glory. 
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What follows wears the look of a 
poetic or even mystical transport. It 
seems to Paul that all creation, even as 
distinct from man, is straining toward 
that glory which is to be revealed in us, 
is struggling to break through its frus- 
tration and be quit of its slavery and 
come cleansed of its corruption. At all 
events, such is the wholehearted 
yearning of the true Christian: we . . . 
groan in our hearts, waiting for that 
adoption which is the ransoming of our 
bodies from their slavery. We recall 
Paul’s own mighty cry of longing at the 
close of the preceding chapter: Pitiable 
creature that I am, who is to set me 
free from a nature thus doomed to 
death? Nothing else than the grace of 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Surely Paul is marking three stages 
in God’s eternal economy or plan of 
salvation. There was the primitive era 
of the Mosaic law, when the men of 
God’s choice were made God’s chosen 
servants. There is the splendid period, 
now, of grace through faith in Christ, 
by which we are actually adopted into 
God’s household and family as sons, 
Still, even now, possessed as we are of 
the grace of Christ, we must share his 
sufferings;' we must yet wait a little, 
if we are to share his glory: 

With Paul let us be abundantly 
grateful that we stand in the second 
stage of deliverance from a nature thus 
doomed to death, from the corruption 
and slavery and frustration that are our 
inheritance from the lost Eden and that 
we painfully experience in the daily 
business of living. With Paul, also, let 
our inner gaze be trained on a better 
world, and meanwhile let us be strong- 
ly grounded in the theological and 
most sustaining virtue of hope. Not that 
I count these present sufferings as the 
measure of that glory which is to be re- 
vealed in us. 

Shall we, in addition, even long for 
the final stage in our redemption, and 
positively cherish a sort of Pauline im- 
patience to have done with it, and be 
with Christ? This question has no single 
answer. As ai Christian man’s life ac- 
cumulates more of a past and begins 
to run predictably short of a future, he 
may indeed begin to entertain some 
such growing desire as we have here 
put into words. For the whole past, to 
one who would serve Christ as Christ 
should be served, must be substantially 
disappointing. And the final future, to 
one who genuinely hopes in the blood 
and death and grace of our Lord, is 
not without strong attraction. 

Well. Final details had best be left 
to God our Lord. 

Vincent P. McCorry, 5.J. 
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